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A GENERAL VIEW 
OF THE ARGUMENTS FOR THE Unity oF Gop. 


From Reason, from the Scriptures, and from History. 


By Josern Prrestiy, D. D. F.R.S. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 
IV. orgwaents from history against the Derty 
and pre-existence of Christ 
if the evidence for the primitive christians having 


held the doctrine of the simple hwnanity ef Christ. 


"¢ 


; or a summary view 


N. B. To each article is subjoinec a reference to pub- 
licatious in which the subject is discussed ; H. signifying 
the History of the Corruptions of Christianity, vol 1.— 
R. Reply to the Monthly Review ; and L. Letters to 
Dr. Horsley. To each article is also subjoined, a ref- 
erence to the following Alacims of Historical Criticism. 

1. Ir is acknowledged by early writers of the 
orthodox persuasion, that two kinds of heresy 
existed in the times of the apostles, viz. that of 
those who held that Christ was simply a man, 
and that of the Gnostics; of whom some beliey- 
ed that Christ was man only in appearance, and 
others that it was only Jesus, and not the Christ 
(a pre-existent spirit who descended from hea- 
yen and dweltin him) that soffered on the cross. 
Now the apostle John animadverts with the 
rreatest severity upon the latter, but makes no 

ention of the former: and can it be thought 
tattle that he would pass it without censure, 
fhe had thonght it to be an error; considering 
how great, and how dangorous an error it has 
always been thought by these who have con- 
idered it as being an error at all? 
i]. p. 9. 

2, The great objection that Jews have al- 
ways made to christianity In its present state is 
that it enjoins the worship of more gods than 
one: and it is a great article with the christian 
writers of the second and following centuries to 
answer this objection. But it does not appear 
in all the book of Acts, in which we hear much 
of the cavils of the Jews, both in Jerusalem and 
in many parts of the Roman empire, that they 
tnade any such objections to christianity then ; 
nor do the apostles either there, or in their e- 
pistles, advance any thing with a view to such 
an objection. It may be presumed, therefore, 
that no such offence to the Jews had then been 
given, by the preaching of a doctrine £0 offen- 
sive to them as that of the divinity of Christ 
must have been. Maxim 12, 13. L. p. 50. 

3, As no Jew had originally any idea of their 


Messiah being more than a man, and as the apos- | 


tles and the first christians had certainty the 


Maxim 12.! 


things, especially of the call of the Gentiles to 
partake of the privileges of the gospel; and we 
hear much of the disputes and the eager conten- 
tion which it occasioned. But how much more 
must all their prejudices have been shocked by 
the information that a person whom they first 
| took to be a mere man, was not a man, but either 
|God himself, or the maker of the world under 
‘God? Maxim 13. L. p. 55. 

4. Allthe Jewish christians, after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, which was immediately after 
the age of the apostles, are said to have been 
Ebronites; and these were only of two sorts, 
some of them holding the miraculous couception 
of our Saviour, and others believing that he was 
the son of Joseph, as wellas of Mary. None of 
them are said to have believed either that he 
was God, or the maker of the world under God. 
And is it at all credible that the body of the 
Jewish christians, if they had ever been instruct- 
ed by the apostles in the doctrine of the divini- 
ty, or pre-existence of Christ, would so soon, 
and so generally, if not universally, have aban- 
doned the faith? Maxim 6. H. p.®¥ lt. p. 3. 
L. p. 14. 

5. Had Christ been considered as God, or the 
maker of the world under God, in the early ages 
of the church, he would naturally have been 
the proper object of prayer to christians; nay, 
more so than God the Father, with whom, on 
the scheme oi tne ducitine 6: the trinity, they 
must have known that they had less immediate 
intercourse. Hut prayers to Jesus Christ were 
not used in early times, but gatned ground grad- 
ually, with the opinion of Christ being God, and 
the object of worship. Maxim 14. L. p. 8!. 
| 6, Athanasius represents the apostles as oblig- 
|ed to use great caution not to offend their first 
jconverts with the doctrine of Christ’s divinity, 
and as forbearing to urge that topick till they 








being the Messiah. He adds, that the Jews be- 


ing in an error on this subject, drew the Gen-: 


tiles into it. Chrysostom agrees with Athana- 
sius in this representation of the silence of the 
| apostles in their first preaching, both with res- 
ipect to the divinity of Christ, and his miraculous 
conception. ‘They both represent them as leay- 








Christ’s divinity, by way of inference from cer- 
tain expressions; and they do not pretend to 
produce any instance in which they tanght that 
doctrine clearly and explicitly. Maxim 13. H. 
p. 12. L. p. 37, 53. 

7. Hegesippus, the first christian historian, 





were first well established in the belief of his. 


ing their desciples to learn their doctrine of. 











out mentioning, or alluding to the unitarians.— 
Maxim 8. H. p. 8 R. p. 8. 

8. All those who were deemed heretics in ear- 
ly times ; cut off from the communion of those 
who called themselves the orthodox christians, 
and went by some particular name; generally 
that of their leader. But the unitarians among 
the Gentiles were not expelled from the assem- 
blies of christians, but worshipped along with 
those who were called orthodox, and had no 
particular name till the time of Victor, who ex- 
communicated Theodotus; anda long time after 
that, Epiphanius endeavoured to give them the 
name of Alogi. And though the Ebionites, pro- 
bably about or before this time, had been ex- 
communicated by the Gentile christians, it was, 
as Jerom says, only on account of their rigid ad- 
herence to the law of Moses. Maxim 5. H. p. 
14° L. p. 25. 

9. The Apostles creed is that which was taught 
to all catechumens before baptism, and additions 
were made to it from time to time in order to 
exclude those who were denominated heretics. 
Now, though there are several articles in that 
creed which allude to the Gnostics and tacitly 
condemn them, there was not, in the time of 
Tertullian, any article in it that alluded to the 
unitarians so that even then any unitarian, at 
least one believing the miraculous conception, 
might have subscribed it. It may, therefore, 
be concluded, that simple unitarianism was not 
deemed heretical at the end of the second cen- 
tury. Maxim 7. L. p. 27. 

10. It is not only acknowledged by Eusebius 
and others, that the ancient unitarians them- 
selves, constantly asserted that their doctrine 
was the prevailing opinion of the christian 
church till the time of Victor. Maxim 2 H. p. 

8. R. p. 25. 

12. Justin Martyr, who maintains the pre-ex- 
istence of Christ, is so far from calling the con- 
trary opinion a hercsy, that what he says on the 
subject is evidently an apology for his own ; and 
when he speaks of heretics in ~ hich he 
does with great indignation, as noc’ and 
having no communication with christians, ... 
mentions the Gnostics only. Maxim 12 ° n. 
17. R. p. 17. L. p. 117. 
| 12. lreneus, who was after Justin and who 
wrote a large treatise on the subject of heresy, 
says very little concerning the Ebionites. Those 

Ebionites he speaks of as believing that Christ 
was the son of Joseph, and he makes no men- 
tion of those who believed the miraculous con- 
(ception. Maxim 12. H. p. 15. L. p. 32. 118. 
| 3. Tertutiian represents the majority of the 





same idea at first concerning Jesus, it may be’ himself a Jew, and therefore probably an Ebio- common or unlearned christians, the Idtotee, as 
supposed that, if ever they had been informed nite, enumerating the heresies oi his time, men- 


that Jesus was not a man, but either God him- 


self. or the maker of the world under God, we, Christ being a mere man. 


tions several of the Gnostic kind, but not that of 


lie moreover Says, 


should have been able to trace the (ime and the | that in travelling to Rome, where he arrived in 


circumstances in which so great a discovery was 
made to them, and also that we should have 
perceived the effect which it had upon their 
minds ; at least by some change in their manner! 
of speaking concerning him. but nothing of | 


the time of Anicetus, he found all the Churehes 
that he visited held the faith which had been 
tanght by Christ and the apostles, which, in his 
opinion, was probably that ef Christ being not 
God, but man only. Just in Martyr afso, and 


unitarians ; and ii is among the common people 
that we always tind the oldest opinions in any 
country, and in any sect, whi! the learned are 
most apt toinnovate. lr may ‘ -refore be pre- 
sumed that, as the vvitarian doctrine was held 
i by the common peopie in the time of Tertullian, 
‘it had been more geueral stili before that time, 

and probably universal in the apostolical age. 
| Athanasius also mentions it as a subject of eom- 


this kind is to be fonad in the gospels, in the; Clemens Alexandrinus, who wrote after Hege-| plaint to the orthodox of his age that the many, 
book of Acts, or in any of the Episties. We |sippus, treats lareely of heresies in geveral with-; aud especially, porsous of low understandings, 
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were inclined to the unitarian docirine. Maxim 
4.10. R. p. 26. L. p. 49. 

14. The first who held and discussed the doc- 
trine of the pre-existence and divinity of Christ, 
acknowledged that their opinions were exceed- 
ingly unpopular among the unlearned christians; 
that these dreaded the doctrine of the trinity, 
thinking that it infringed upon the doctrine of 
the supremacy of God the Father; and the 
learned christians make trequent apologies to 
them, and to others, for their own opinion.— 
Maxim 10. H. p. 54. 

5. The divinity of Christ was first advanced 
and urged by those who had been heathen phii- 


osophers, and especially those who were adMi-| while they have blindly followed numberless cb 


rers of the doctrine of Plato. who held the opin- 
ofa second God. Austin says, that he consider- 
ed Christ as no other than a most excellent man, 
and that he had nosuspicion of the word of God 
being incarnate in him, or how “the catholic 
faith differed from the error of Photinus,” (the 
last of the proper unitarians whose name is come 
dewn to us) tiilhe read the books of Plato; and 
that he was afterwards confirmed in the catholic 
doctrine by reading the scriptures. Constan- 
tine in his oration to the fathers of the council 
of Nice, speaks with commendation of Plato. as 

wing taught the doctrine of **a second God, 
cerived from the supreme God, and subservient 
to his will.”” Maxim 11. H. p. 2v. 

16. There is a pretty easy gradation in the 
progress of the doctrine of the divinity of Christ; 
as he was first thought to be a God in some 
qualified sense of the word, a distinguished ema 
nation from the supreme mind; and then the 
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naar 
TO * CECIL.” 

Srn—Believing that the perfect happiness of o 
pends upon the happiness of all; and that the discove- 
ry and diffusion of self-knowledge tends 
completion of human felicity; we 
th 
writer if not the 


one ¢ 1 
th 
towards the 
on 


5. 2 
the 


cheerfully enter 


investigation of a subject calculated to Inior 


» reader. 


For ages and for centuries has self science been so 
wrapt in mysteries, that men have believed, that nature, 
experience, and reason were not to be relied upen, 


imeras. 


il Jabyrinth from 


a tradition 


? 


and involved themselves in 
Doctrines of 


which many never extricate themselves. 
human invention, diverse, perplexing, and tormenting, 


have been handed down from ceneration to; generation 


to be believed without examinatiot n, without evidence, 
and none dare cal! them in question but at the risk of 
theological proscription. Fearless of being condemned 
for writing ** old fangled netions,’® or of being accused 
of broaching ** new,’ we shali exhibit a circumscribed 
miniature of man descriptive of our present self-knowl- 
edge confessedly imperfect, with an invitation to the 
lovers of this self science to assist in raising and united- 
ly pom apeys. hum an experi ience, and thus, by concen- 
tratine individual discoveries bas one focus, we may light 
up a long neglected lamp which will illuminate us wit! 


a more perfect and increasing huo of ourselves 
and dispel the darkness the mind. 
On approaching our subject invelved in your com- 


n of Oct. 23d. we feel fhe 


Ww ledge 


of 


municatio want of a more 


- é, . perfect knowledge of chemistry and anatomy than what 
Logos or the wisdom of God personified; and}... o.4 means hare as 1 denarii, eae Ne 
his loros was tirst thought to be only actisinn time and means have as yet placed in our power. but 
— g casi ithe familiar presence of the zelf-interesting subject o: 


ally detached from the Deity, and then drawn 
into his essence again, before it was imagined 
to have a permanent personality, distinct from 





that of the source from which it sprung. And 
it was not till 400 years after that time that | 
Christ, was thought to be properly equal to the 

Father. W hereas, on the other hand, though it 
is now pretended that the apostle taught the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ, yet it cannot | 
be denied that in the very times of the apostles, 
the Jewish church, and many of the Gentiles 
also, held the opinion of his being a mere man. 
Here the transition is quite sudden, without any 
gradation atall. ‘l’his must naturally have given 
the greatest alarm, such as is now given to those 
who are called orthodox, by the present Socin- 


ians; and yet nothing of this kind can be per- 
ceived. Besides, it is certainly most probable 


that the christians of those times, urged as they 
were with the meanness of their master, should | 
incline to add to rather than om from, his red 
ural rank and dignity. Maxim 9. H. p. 20, 
L. p. 73, 134. 





TO BY CONTINUED. 
a ______) 
ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. 

One of the many preachers, whose ministry is 
more particularly directed to administer the 
horrors of eterna! wrath, than the life and con- 
solations of the gospel, was some years since 
hoiding forth in the townof Fitchburg, Mass.— 
After casting a gloomy veil over the word of 
life, as is the usual practice, the speaker en- 
tered on his wonted theme of everlasting con- 
demnation, with zeal suited to his subject.— 
The Divine Being was now represented in the 
character of an infuriated enemy, pouring forth 
streams of incensed wrath, on his poor depend. 
ent ofispring, when Dr. Marshal, with his char- 
acteristic Sagacity and adroitness, finding it dif- 
ficult to keep silence, interrupted the speaker 
gravely saying; my friend, you mistake the 


problems, 
pemegen icles.”” 


“jinto 





character, that is not Gop, that is the dey! 


investigation inspires us with a will to proceed. 

The materiality or immateria 
agitated the the ee world. An intelligent writer 
with reference to fulse theology observes; ** what strange 
| perplexities arise when it is required to solve insolvable 
conceive inconceivable ideas, or reconcile in- 
But cautioned to beware of every thing 


litv of the soul has long 


distinguished by 


shich is a Dame, the first feature of 
which is ** my wes ;? we stand in doubt of every doc- 
trine which originated in ‘ mystery’ and remains wrapt 
in the same impenctenl le veil. Man, or that part of 


possessing the panne of intelligence is either some- 
; the latter is inconceivable, and the 
ry unless by immaterial is meant a more 


If 


thing or nothing 
eri 


former mat 


subtle suustance or refined elementary existence. 


this is what theologians mean by the spirit or soul of 
man (as used in a certain sense) we are not disposed to 


We know that man is con- 
stituted with something possessing the power of intel- 
but whether this be the sensorium with its ner- 


call the idea in question. 


ligence; 


c. |™ us Organs, or a more relied substance which enters 


huroan composition, ora still more subtle existence 


thouch we entert 
becuuse it makes man two beings and gives countenance 
to the fabulous notion of man’s bein 
habited by demons. 
which 


certain, 
s possessed or in- 
You are astonished at the idea 

:epresents God as a material being. Is not this 
astonished that He We allow that 
coubt whether 
more than an exi 


should exist? 
** God is a spirit ;*? but we 
meant by spirit nothing 


wind 


to be 
the ancicnts 
stence like to 
God is invisible not on- 
ly tous but perhaps to all beings, not because He is not 
a real substance, but because his vature comes not 
within the reach of created organs. Possessed of 


, Invisible to mortal eve. 


infi- 
uite fulness He cannot be subject te feslily passions 
which obviates your objections toi: matenality. Some 
contend that our Saviewr though material, had the pow- 
er of becoming immaterial, or of changing himself into 
something which could pass through solid substances. 
This last idea needs proof; for since we are not ipferm 


' a 
tals near to watchful mortals pass. 





sequent animation. 


; 








ed that Jesus entered the room where the disciples 
were assembled in an invisible manner, is it not more 
reasonable to conclude that the door or even the walls 
opened invisit!y to admit the illustrious guest? His 
appearing aud disappezring is as easy to be accounted 
for as that a messenger of the Almighty should enter 
Peter’s prison, illuminate, awake, unchain, unbar, un- 
lock, ope grateing doors and ponderous gates, pass vig- 
inivisible 
ugh brilliant light illumes, though mor- 


tilaa 


jlant sentinels, and all unobserved, unheard, 
to morta! eye. th 
This only proves 
modes of existence different from ours. 


that there are 
That above 
may be made to see things naturally invisible 


le. 


end 


human, and that men 
and blind 


there is power far 


‘ 


to things naturally invisib 


conte for two natures and two 


a union of two be- 


You streniously 
kinds of knowledge, a 
ings who exist, act and 
In support of 


S 


if man were 


understand cnlerently, and yet 


are one. your hypothesis you attempt to 


distincuis between an animal and an mtellectual mnd. 


! 


that perceives and that reflects; from which you infer 
two natures. Until you cite your author we shall as 
s€ that both may be read im the experience of that 
ert t may t t j 


power which remembers. We acknowledge a similari- 
tv | and beasts. ‘We 


tween men also discover differ- 
of nat intelligence not 
but between t: 


ent degrees ural only between 
men and be 


eas{s. 
mals, 


tion, combination, temperament, organizatio: 


species of 


“it 
nee of 


ie same ani- 


which we attribute to a dillere composi- 
and con- 
May not these causes ave produ- 

The ai- 
supported by the 
intelligence than 
some men, exhibit as much reason and command of pas- 


sions, allowing for want of speech, are more teachable, 


ced in man superior degrees of intelligence : 


irmative of this proposition muy be ry 


tuct that some animals possess more 


and, aided by more acute organs of sense, are in some 
cases, as sagacious, if not more so, than the wisest of 
men. Another fact is, that the intellectual powers de- 
cay with the animal system. ‘Uhis is not only observa- 
ble with beasts but more particulrrly with men. Pan! 
on this particular, observes; 2 Cor. iv. 1s, ** Thengh 
our outward man perish yet the inward man is renewed 
day by day By this he meant that the inward man 
like the heat of summer encreases after the outward 
man begins to decline, until it kecomes so impaired that 


daily experience fails to renew cbliterated impressions, 
when beth decav 
ther the power which remembers 


of knowlle 


together. ‘Therefore memory, or ra- 
appears to be the basis 
and if this power does belong to the ani 


lave asserted, your ot! t 


ige, 


mal system as you | ier nature at 


death, though ~ of God wonld be a perfect blanks. 
We possess certain organs, the natural or united motions 


‘ 


t! 
and thiuc 


of which constitute the sensations or passions of 
flesh ; and are transient types of qualities 
which generally, though not always mal 


the sensorium or power which remembers. 


s10n 


impres 
The action 
or reflection of retained impressions or percenti 

the passions of the mind. The different kinds 


ities of these actions diversifv 


~% 
- 


one are 


or 
you give 


- al 
gues 


the passions. 


. é , 
jinbabiting a grosser substance we ure not particularly | perception and passions to the animal nature, and re- 
ain strong doubts of the Jatter | flection and affection to the intellectual. 


That we per- 
ceive by means of fleshiy organs, and that the sensual 
desire or passions are the natural offspring of the same 
organs, we shall not dispute ; but that perception with 
the mental desires or affections belong to another na- 
ture we do not conceive. For, is it not evident that 
that power which through or by means of iis organs re- 
ceives and retains the impressed images of things is the 
same power which thinks and desire. This power we 
cenclude exists in the sensorium and is an infinite dis- 
play of mechanism, the effects of which are live, sensi- 
bility and intelligence. We ask, is it more strange that 
a combined, tempered, organized, animated, elementa- 
ry machine should think, than that every part snould 
act, the tongue taste, the eye see, 
ly and wonderfully made.” 


&c. ** man is perfect- 
Will any presume to say 
that God with infinite wisdom and ; ower cannot make 
a material being with power to act, pere: kk 2 


% » 


ive ance thin 
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{f not, why should we cling to problems based on ime | 


possibilities, and ideas without model, without architype 
for such are the mysteries and existence of the modern 
AUISTA. 


soul. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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VO THE REV, HOSEA BALLOU. 

Rrv. AND DEAR Sir,—Although “ unknowing and | 
unknown,” the subject on which I address you, must 
be my excuse for writing to you. There are in this part | 
the country a considerable number, who are sinccre 
and atxious inquirers after truth, and who are willi ing 
to throw off the shackles of superstition and bigotry, 
inder which the principal part of the inhabitants of this 
part of the country are bound, as with chains of igno- 
We are destitufe of preachers, 
there being none within about one hundred miles of this 
vlace; weare likewise almost wholly destitute of books, 
ind all othe yet notwithstand- 
ail the disadvantages of our situation, a ray of di- 
yine light has burst upon this dark and benighted part 

‘America, and there are many, who in despite of the 
nveteracy and unchristian spirit of our opponents, are | 
villing openly to deny their belief in the creeds and 
raditions of men, and boldly advocate the doctrine of 
and goodness to all his rational off- 


rance and darkness. 


rimeans of information; 


no 
sts 


God’s equal love 
. In our prescnt situation, we must Iook to the 
ist for light, and any assistance or information which 
rendered to us from that quarter will be thank- 
ily received. If there is a preacher tn that part of the 
ountry, who has leisure to travel, and would come 
through this part of the State and make us a visit, I 
have no doubt but he would be highly pleased with the 
surney, and compensated for his trouble and expenses. 


epring 
t 


un oe 


‘There are some passages of scripture, which are made 
great use of by the advocates for tle doctrine of the 


The most important pas:szes, and those on 


tls y re ly, are in the first chapter 
of St. John’s gospel, the Ist in conne ‘sion with the first 
clause of the 14th verses, in these words. “In the be- 
ginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word wasGod. And the Word 
nd dwelt among us.’? These passages are made use 
i as evidence, that Christ is really and essentially God, 
ctwithstanding his own positive declarations that his 
(;od was greater than himself. 
i have been requested by a number of the brethren 
i this vicinity, to solicit from you an exposition of those 
passages which | have quoted, in the Universalist Mag- 
avine. By bestowing some little attention on that sub- 
t, you will confera favour on the subscribers to that 
perhaps 


Crinity. 
which our opponents mos 


valuable paper in this part of the country, and 
promote the great cause of the Redeemer’s ki 
earth. T wy yo 
eur Divine Master, may be crowned wil 
cess, and that the blessings of Providence may contin- 
wally surround you, is the sincere wish of one, who ai- 
though wholly unknown to you, with sentiments of the 
highest consideration and esteem, subscribes himsclt 

your affectionate brother in Christ. 
W ****# 


Y. Oct. 11, 


ur unceasing labour iv the vineyard of 


', abundant sue- 


ae ede ee 
r 


Brownsville. Jefferson Co. N. 1819. 





WE are persuaded that our brethren in Brownsvill 
will feel satisfied, respecting the question c: 
the unity or trinity of God, on carefully perusing what 
«“e have published from Dr. Priestley’s writings on the 


cerning 


Lubject, together with some other pieces which have 
appeared in our columns ai different times ; and to these 
we refer our friends for what to us appears to be the 
truth in its simplicity. 

Ve hardly know what to say on the pass 
to in the Ist of 


trine of the trinity has no support fro: 


ages refered 
hat the coc- 
for it Is 


Johu, ina way to slow 


Them 5 


| 
iayees v3 
| 
| 


was made flesh | 


igedom on 


UN'VERSALIST MAGAZINE. 


impossible for us toe see by what application of those 
words, this doctrine is supposed to be intimated. There 
is nothing said in this chapter of the first, second, and 
third persons in the Godhead ; there is nothing said a- 
bout two natures in one man ; there is nothing said of 
'two beings, one dependent on the other and yet Al- 
(mighty. 

We will state, in a concise manner, what appears to 
us the meaning of St. John in the passages to which our 
It is natural to suppose that there 





attention is invited. 


\ 
was, in the first age of christianity, such kind of oppo- 
} 


sition to its doctrine, as appears at this day. How often 
| do we now hear religious people asking the following 
| questions: If this doctrine be true why was it not made 
| known before? What is the reason that all the Jearn- 
ed and pious divines, who have searched the scriptures 
in the past ages, with the most profound inquiry have 
not discovered it Jong before now? But as these di- 


| vines have preached a different doctrine, we must be- 


lieve that their doetrine is true, and that this is false. 
said ; ** We know that God spake unto us 


by loses, but as for this fellow we know not froin 


whence heis.”?>, Now when we are opposed in this way 
| we endeavour to prove to our opposers, that the doc- 
| trine we believe and preach was from the beginning; 
that it is not, as its opposers say of it, a new doctrine 
| but a truth which i is supp ortable by the divine testimo- 
| ny set up from the first of the revelation of God to man. 
| Thus did Jesus, he said to the Jews; ‘*If ye had be- 
lieved Moses, ye would have believed me, for he wrote 
,ofme.”? Again, ** Think not that I am come to destroy 
the law and the prophets, I am not come to destroy, 
but to fulfil.” The opposers of God’s universal grace 
and salvation, in this day, accuse us of setting at nought 
the holy scriptures. We reply, no, we prove our doc- 
trine by the scriptures. ‘These cases are here mention- 
ed as somewhat similar, and we think St. John was en- 
deavouring to meet and do away the same kind of ob- 
jection to the doctrine of Jesus, which he was employ- 
ed to preach and defend. 

Under these circumstances, it seems reasonable to 
| suppose that he would write as he did, and say, in an- 
ewer to allsuch kind of objections ; ** In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God ;” meaning by the Word, the word of 
This word of promise 








| promise preached to Abraham. 
twas always with God, it is such a clear manifestation 
ct the divine nature that it is said to be God himself; 
it is unmixed, pure divinity. By this covenant of pro- 
inise, by this word of promise, or according to this doc- 
trine all things were constituted. The whole law dis- 
pensation, the world of the Levitical priesthood and 
rituals was ordered according to this doctrine. This 
doctrine was in the law and in the prophets, but it was 
This doc- 


—E 


not known, it was not clearly understood. 
eth into the world, &c. 
made flesh.”?> That is, the 
flesh. See 1 Tim. iii. 16, 
flesh.” St, ‘* 1 am the living brea 
came down from heaven. If any man eat of this bread 


‘* God was manitcsted in the 
See John vi. d which 
he s 


my flesh, which I will give for the life of the world. 
Verily, verily 


of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye bave no lift 
Now what does all this mean? 


in you,” &c. 

**It is the spirit that quickencth ; the flesh profit- 
eth nothing; the words that | speak unto you, they are 
spirit, and they are life.”’ Observe with caution: ** The 
werd was made flesh—The flesh profiteth nothing.” 

ee St. Paul, ** Who hath made us able ministers of the 
'vew-'Testament, not of the letter, but of the spirit ; foi 
ihe letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. ‘The 
words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they 
are life.” ‘The trnth is plain ; Jesus meant his doctrine 
when he spoke of his flesh. which he gave for the life 
of the world, This is that wo 
pin the beginning with God, and which is the true spirit 


Isay unto you, except ye eat the flesh 


See ver. 


v3) 
OO. 


rd or doctrine which wus 








trine is the true light that lighteth every man that com- | 
Verse 14, ** Aud the word was | shown, as In th 
word was manifested in the | render this subject consistent with the preceding, it 


hail live forever; and the bread that I will give is | 
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of our heavenly Father. ‘l‘his word or spirit was given 
to Jesus without measure ; and this he gave for the life 
of the world. We can hardly conceive why any one 
should be stumbled at the words of St. John, which we 
have here considered ; nor can we see any thing in them 
that in the least indicates the doctrine of the trinity. 

We will close this article by suggesting one indispen- 
sable rule in understanding the scriptures, and that is, 
always to expound difficult passages by the help of those 
whose meaning is perfectly clear ; and never undertake 
to make something out of dark saying and parables, 
which contradicts the most plain scripture and the dic- 
tates of reason and common sense. 


Compendium of a Sermon delivered in the Second 
Universalist Meeting House in Boston, on the evening 
of the first Sabbath of November, 1819—By the Rev. 
Ricuanp CARRIiavk, pastor of the First Universalist 
Society in Attleborough, Mass. 

‘Grace and peace be multiplied unto you through 
the knowledze of God, and of Jesus our Lord—Accord- 
ing as his divine power hath given unto us ail things 
‘hat pertain unio life and godliness, through the know- 
ledge of him that hath cailed us to glory and virtue— 
Wherel py are giren unto us exceeding greal and precious 
promises ; that by these we might be partakers of the 
divine nalure, having escaped the corruptioa tha! 1s tn 
the world through lust..°—2 Peter i. 2, 3, 4. 

Tits Sermon was introduced with Inminous and in- 
structive remarks on the capacity of the human mind 
to progress in knowledge generally, and especially in 
the knowledge of the Divine Being. In bringing to 
view the doctrinal ideas of the text, it was clearly shown, 
that by progressing in the knowledge of God and of Je- 
sus Christ our views of divine grace are enlarged, and 
our peace abundantly increased. Here an occasion 
was improved to bring into view that long established 
doctrine of the church, which circumscribes the grace 
of God, and allows it to extend to a few only of the hu- 
man family. This subject was simplified in the very 
natural similitude of the parent’s conduct towards his 
children, who should make such a distinction in his 
family as to appoint and ordain a small number of his 
offspring to all the favours in his power to bestow, and 
the rest to wretchedness and want. ‘The questions 
which applied the subject were the following: By 
coming to the knowledge of the parent’s design, 
would even the favourites be led to enlarged views of 
the goodness of their parent? Would their peace of 
mind be imcreased, by being informed that such a dif- 
ference was to be made in the family? And allowing 
that those, who were appointed unto want and misery, 
could know, or come to the knowledge of these things, 
would this enlarge their views of the favour and good- 
ness of their parent? Would it in any way increase 
their peace? This section was closed by showing, by 
a further use of the simile of the family, that as our 
heavenly Father exercises an impartial goodness to all 
mankind, and is plenteous in his grace to the whole hu- 
man family, every one, as fast as they advance in the 
knowledge of God, lave their minds enlarged in regard 
to his grace, and must of necessity increase in the en- 
joyments of peace in the same ratio. 

Ail things that pertain to life and godliness, were 
text, to be the gift of God. And to 
was 
fully shown, that all things which pertain to life and 
godlines 8, were given to every man, mm Christ Jesus, 


which thi ngs we actually receive by being brought to 


| the knowledge of the truth. 


The christian calling was set forth in its true light, . 
in which it should ever be viewed, as uniting iw its high 

d holy design the gloritication and virtue of the call- 
ed. As true glory cannot bt attained without virtue, 
so true genuine vwtue can never be destitate of glory. 

‘The promises of the gospel were exemplified in the 
character given them in the text, excecding great and 
precious. ‘Lhe greatness of the promiscs was seen in 
their universality and tie infinite riches they contain. 
And the preciousness of these promises was discovered 
in the unspeakable benefits which we receive by them. 

by these promises we ure wade partakers of the di- 
vine nature. We uot only Jearn the true character of 
our Father in heaven, but we become assimulated with 
him, and actually inhale hie sprit. ‘This we discover 
by those exercises of the heart and undersiaading, 
which now break over all the eonraption that is in the 
world through lust, or cov alate and actat large on 
the benevolent prin. iple of the covenant of promise, 
in which all the families, all the mations, and all the 
kindreds of the earth are blessed. 
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FOR THE MAGAZINE. 


THE FAREWELL. 


FAREWELL my home, and parents too. 
While from your presence | must be ; 
And all my friends I bid adieu, 

While I am sailing on the sea. 


Remember thou the Great First Cause. 
Who ever loves his children al! ; 
Forever keep his glorious laws, 

While living on this earthly ball 


O each acquaintance join in love, 
And in one constant strain unite ; 
To sing the worth of Christ above, 
And do his will each day, and night. 
H. B. C**e. 
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THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 


z 


The people which sat in darkness, saw great light ; 


and to them which sat in the region and shadow 
death, light is sprung up. 
Trovca heathen sages sought to find, 
A lamp to light the soaring mind ; 
Expand its thoughts, and points its way, 
To regions of unclouded day ; 
No certain ray e’er beamed on them, 
Till shone the Star of Bethlehem. 
Though through the east some feeble cawn, 
Preceded heaven’s refulgent morn, 
Some glimm’ring beams of cheering hope 
Appear’d, the leaden clouds to ope, 
No day-star led the wand’ring sages, 
To wait the Sun of endless ages. 
But when on fair Judea’s plain, 
The shepherds watch’d the starry train, 
The angels sent from courts of light, 
Burst, unexpected, on their sight, 
Proclaiming to a world undone, 
The rise of heaven’s unsetting sun ; 
Announcing that the Saviour’s birth 
Insured the reign of peace on earth. 
Long search’d the sage, in vale recluse, 
The end of being, or its use, 
Beheld surrounding nature bloom, 
Unconscious, o’er a brother’s tomb, 
And ask’d his anxious soul to say, 
if time would bring a rising day, 
If any power would fill with light, 
That damp, and dreary vault of night. 
If all this mass of mould’ring earth, 
Would e’er receive a second birth, 
Or if the soul, from prison free, 
Would mingle with the Deity. 
But when, in heaven’s appointed plan, 
Messiah came to rescue man, 
The fleeting hopes, that cheer’d the gloom, 
With certain light, beam’d o’er the tomb, 
Gave to the mind a resting place, 
in great Jehovah’s realms of grace. 
As seamen o’er the tumbling tide, 
With ceasless care their vessel guide, 
While starless night enwraps the sky, 
And shoals, and hidden rocks are nigh, 
Rejoice, if on their trackless way, 
A light-house throws its cheering way, 
So joyed mankind, when shone on them, 
Redemption’s star, at Bethlehem, 
Prelusive of that glorious morn, 
On which the Prince of Peace was born. 
Mankind no more, from clime to clime, 
Need search the crumbling wrecks of time, 
Glean knowledge from each falling dome, 
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Of Perseopolis and Rome, 

To learn the last, the final goal, 

Of man’s illimitable soul ; 

For those deep mysteries, once conceal’d, 

By God's own Son, are now reveal’d.— 

From Judah's tribe the day began 

To pour its blissful light on man ; 

On distant nations, who afar, 

Had never seen Immanuel’s star ; 

On Asia’s barren mountains shone, 

Rose joyous o’er the torrid zone. 

The Druid grots, in Britain's isle, 

Beneath its heavenly radiance stnile ; 

While Rome amid her thousand gods, 

To Jacob's star assenting nods ; 

The learned sects of ancient Greece, 
_ Adore the risen Sun of Peace ; 

While Afric’s sons, with joy descry, 

The cloudless morning of the sky. 

Beyond the west Atlantic strand, 

In fair Columbia’s peaceful land, 

From Lawrence stream, to Mexic bay, 

Behold the smiling gospel day, 

Proclaiming from the Bethlehem star, 

The reign of peace, the end of war. 

O may the gospel trumpet peal 

Its silver note, all nations feel; 

Abandon evy’ry idol fane, 

Rejoice in God’s eternal reign. 

From sea to sea, from shore to shore, 

Each people bew, each land adore, 


. 


Till ew’ry living soul and thing, 

Hail Jesus Christ, both Lord and King! 

While thus we see the light extend 

Its lucid glories without end, 

Amid all nations boundless flow, 

Dispelling care, and grief, and wo. 

Awak’ning, by its brilliant blaze, 

Redemption’s everlasting lays, 

And causing ev’ry ransom’d one, 

To joy in God’s beloved Son; 

O may our hearts, attuned to sine 

The praises of creation’s king, 

Exult to see mankind accord, 

In worship of the only Lord, 

And bow the reverential knee. 

In heaven’s eternal jubilee! 

Then sound each note, lift up each voice, 

Let ev'ry tribe, and tongue rejoice, 

And emulate angelic joy, 

In this supremely grand employ! 
TIERMES. 
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Dialogue between a Universalist and a Limitarian, 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE SO, 

Linu. With pleasure then I will observe that the 
theme of reasoning, on which my mind was immcdiate- 
ly occupied, the moment my prejudices gave way, and 
1 allowed myself to reason at all, was the most pleasing 
and instructive which | had ever contemplated. Rea- 
son led me to query as follows: Why did the all-wise 
Creator bring those millions of rational creatures into 
existence, who are supposed to be excluded from the 
covenant of mercy? 
believe that the Creator did from all eternity predesti- 
nate millions of human beings to everlasting misery! 
But reason asks the questions, what was this for, and 
where are the evidences of the fact? To belicve all 
this without any evidence more than the mere opinion 
of some superstitious, self-denominated doctors of divi- 
nity is one of the most unreasonable things of which 
men have ever been guilty. Why should God create 
to torment? This question continually revolved in my 
mind, it persisted in demanding an answer, until I felt 


ashamed of myself, that | had professed such a belief 


concerning our heavenly Father, and now when called 








‘ing attribut d to the Father of our spirits a 
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on by reason, in my ow conscience, to say why | be. 
lieved such an awful sentiment, I was unable to answer 
one word. My conclusion was, whether this sentiment 
be true or false, I am guilty of a wrong, because I have 
given credit to an opinion, which certainly appears, on 
reflection, to imprecate the creator, without the least 
evidence. Here I was constrained to pause, to humble 
my soul before God and to beg his free pardon for such 
reprebensible stupidity. 

_ Many of the arguments which you had, with so much 
care presented to my mind, now revived in my recol- 
lection. You have laboured much to present the Crea- 
tor in the character of a father ; and it seemed to me. 
that I could look up through the medium of bis uni- 
versal providence, which now appeared transparent as 
chrystal, and see him the Father of all his vast intelli- 
Never did my mental eyes behold a 


Sun, moon, and stars ; air, earth. 


gent creation. 
more lovely sight. 
fire and water, all spake in reason’s ear, aud testified as 
one, that “*the Lord is good unto all, and his tender 
mercies are over all his works.’ I now turned my 
thoughts towards Calvary, viewed our Saviour devoted 
as the Lamb of God to take away tle sin of the world, & 
this manifestation perfectly agreed with all the rest of 
the works of God. 
not appear more 


The sun that makes the day does 
impartial in the distribution of his 
cheering rays, than did Jesus in the plenitude of his 
grace, when he said ** Father forgive them for they know 


b] 


not what they do.”? Reason put the pointed question 
directly to me, as the father of the children which God 
hath given me, whether I could find it to be consistent 
with the unalterable law of our nature, to make 
such a distinction in my family as the calvinistic creed 
supposes our lleavenly Father has made in his? This 
question was like a living coal which melted my bowels 
into an equal compassion for the children of my love. 


And now I felt the most severe compunction for hav- 


character, 
it which every earthly parent would blush; and the 
words of the blessed Saviour come with unusual energy ; 
‘*If ye, being evil, know how to give good gz 0 
children, how much more shall your heaven); 
give good things to them that ask him.”? To be short, 


ive er 
[ found, what tradition bad taught me never to expect 


to find, that reason and re velation pe rlecily h iTMODIZC ; 


;and that the unreasonable dogmas, which have been 
| denominated mysteries, were as repugnant to seripture 
| as they were to the dictates of reason and common 
sense. 





Our calvinistic creed teaches to | 
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Uni. Do suffer me, my dear brother, most cordially 
to embrace you, in this open declaration of the holy 
dictates of divine reason, While listening to your pro- 
fessions on this head, I have no power to resist the 
transports of joy which rise within mc. Long have I 
desired, and fervently have I prayed, that reason, long 
neglected reason, might arise in its heavenly majesty, 
and that its voice might be heard by the sons of super- 
stition, Cool water to the thirsty soul is not more re- 
freshing than the relation you give is to vour friend. 

Sut 1 am impatient to hear your remarks on christian 
experience, and how you find it to agree with the light 
of reason on the great subject of our discussion. There 
are very many professors of christianity, who think as 
you have heretofore expressed, that the experience of 
christians is in opposition to universal salvation. Many 
have said, that they did not believe that a Universalist 
could possibly be areal christian. Will you be so good 
as to state your present views on this subject? 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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